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Johns Hopkins... 





; There is no “quitting time” 
| at a university. People rush 
“to evening classes. Students 
and professors prepare for 
classes or bend over book and 
bench in a quest for knowledge 
that has no time limits. These 
'are library windows in the 
main reading room in Gilman. 
Photograph by M. E. Warren 
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THE QUEST FOR TOGETHERNESS 2 

Hopkins undergraduates firmly believe in being good neighbors— 
particularly to the young ladies at nearby Goucher College. 

THE COLD WAR 4 By Charles Burton Marshall 


However dangerous and unpleasant, the cold war is still the 
best alternative open to us in the present circumstances 


THE ART OF OUR TIMES 7 By Richard Guggenheimer 


No fear is so compulsive in the world of art today, says this 
Hopkins alumnus, as the fear of not being contemporary. 


A JOHNS HOPKINS CALENDAR 9 By Aaron Sopher 


Artist Sopher has drawn twelve new sketches of University and 
Hospital buildings and activities for this 1961 calendar. 
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With its singleness of purpose, 
Communism offers us three 
alternatives: war, acquiescence, 
or cold war. The last is 

the best possibility open to us, 
and we must persevere in it. 
Cartoon by Thomas Flannery 
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The theme of the show is the 
history of fraternities, but no one 
objects strongly to the obvious 
irrelevance of this dancing routine. 


The Quest for 


Togetherness 


Sociable students apply 


ingenuity to an old game 


WELVE YEARS after the founding of the 

Johns Hopkins University, a small liberal 

arts college for women, just a few miles 
from Baltimore, opened its doors. Ever since 
that time, the most cordial relations, both 
academic and social, have existed between John 
Hopkins and Goucher College. 

With only six miles separating the two if 
stitutions, Hopkins students have needed lit 
encouragement to foster a neighborly spirit. 
“break the ice,”’ however, requires tact and, nd 
infrequently, ingenuity. Besides promoting tradi 


” 


tional ‘‘mixers,’’ resourceful student leaders—i 
both places—have dreamed up coeducatio 
lacrosse games, bull roasts, and boat excursion 

Recently, the sophomore classes at Gouché 
and Johns Hopkins put together “the fir 
Goucher-Hopkins Variety Show” and played@ 
one-night stand on the girls’ campus. It was nd 
the sort of show to impress a Broadway talef 
scout or to warrant an invitation from Ed Sul 
van, but the student audience was appreciati¥ 
and accepted the shortcomings with more thaf 
equanimity. The show’s theme was a rathé 
freewheeling interpretation of the history 4 
fraternities, “from the age of the caveman to th 
age of the Neocaveman, and from the frontiem 
of the West to the era of The Untouchables.” 

As such occasions are meant to end, the cast 
and the audience adjourned to a dormitory 
lounge, where they sipped cokes and danced to 
a record player. Undoubtedly, the evening further 
cemented Goucher-Hopkins relations. 
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In the moments when the chorus isn’t entertaining the audience, how better to pass the time than by entertaining each other? 


Following the variety show there is a 

“mixer” in a Goucher dormitory. 
Now everyone’s attention is devoted 
to the business of getting acquainted. 





r1to 

ed to This lad is bound to win female 

irther admirers. The song, of course, is 
“Mammy” and the voice is that of 
Al Jolson. The accordion isn’t. 
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WAR The alternatives to tt are unacceptable 


Gabon, Upper Volta, Dahomey, Chad, Niger, Somalia, 
and all the rest. 
And the recent exhibition in New York by 


HE torrent of wordage this past twelve months on 
our relationship to the world external must surely 
exceed anything in previous experience. The con- 
fusion and paradox of current events account for much 
of this. Consider some of the developments: 
Khrushchev’s foray into the United States a year 
ago—the ooze of good will at Camp David, and the 
President’s unwittingly foreboding use of the word 
“abnormal” to describe the West Berlin situation. 
The tedious minuet about the summit. 
The overflight that fizzled—and the sequel of 
bumbles. 
Paris in the spring—and the high level meeting that 
ended in low level farce. 
The on-and-off operation of the disarmament tread- 
mill. 
The test ban that fades, glows, and fades again. 
The deepening of the five o’clock shadow over Cuba. 
The erosion in so-called positions of strength—South 
Korea, Japan, Turkey, Iran, Laos, Vietnam. 
The platoons of new polities parading to the plat- 
form to get their certificates of sovereignty: Togo, 


Khrushchev and his second-string gravediggers. 

Zach such event or situation involves its quota of 
diplomatic notes, international conferences, communi- 

4 bb Oa 

ques, TV reports to the people, press releases, columns, 
and editorial pontificating—so that anyone trying to 
keep up with developments finds himself overwhelmed 
by sheer volume. 


N THE face of such baffling events, the reaction here 
has been one of extraordinary introspection. The 
puzzle of external reality has sent the nation to the 

mirror. The meaning of our inner character in relation 
to the world about us has been dwelt upon in a plethora 
of prose by professors, preachers, pundits, and 
politicians—a small part of it enlightening, most of it 
only middling, and some of it tautologous and futile. 
It seems almost banal, this far along in our dealing 
with the Communists, to be contending for the necessity 
of a better appraisal of the forces confronting us (analo- 





gous perhaps to erecting goal posts near 
the end of the game). Yet on every hand 
one finds signs still of a failure to take 
the full measure of them. 

At the last minute in the presidential 
campaign, for example, one of the 
candidates broached a scheme for send- 
ing our former presidents into the Com- 
munist realms on what was described as 
a crusade for freedom. Mr. Hoover, Mr. 
Truman, and General Eisenhower 
would avail themselves of the assumed 
hospitality of regimes within the Krem- 
lin’s sphere to travel about telling the 
peoples there of the superior advantages 
of systems of government other than 
their own. The itineraries were vague, 
but one particular was supplied: despite 
the bars so recently and invidiously 
raised against him, General Eisenhower 
would take our message within the 
Soviet Union itself, specifically to the 
former Baltic states—Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia—telling their populations 
of the pleasures of life out from under 
Kremlin control, as if they did not 
know. Such privilege of traveling about 
in adversary territory would be recip- 
rocated. The various minions ruling 
in the lesser Communist states would be 
entertained here, presumably to look 
about for themselves and to be en- 
tranced and converted in much the 
same manner as many had _ hoped 
Nikita Khrushchev himself might be en- 
lightened, chastened, and brought to 
mend his ways during his autumnal 
visit of 1959. 

Any effect of this proposal on the elec- 
torate is not demonstrable. Abroad it 
may have caused passing amusement 
and perplexity, but the resulting harm is 


probably slight. The scheme vanished 


into the traceless waste of spurious 
notions which have enjoyed their mo- 
ment in the headlines or on the TV 
screens. What is important about the 
idea is that someone competing for high 
responsibility saw fit to utter it. That 
it was regarded as useful in wooing 
voters is a symptom of a wide failure to 
level with the dangers confronting us 
and the scope and term of the problems 
we face in our relations with the Com- 
munist realm. 

Such symptoms abound. A book by a 
law professor of a great university 
counsels us to rely on some element of 
good will in Khrushchev’s character 
left over from a peasant childhood. A 
professor of psychiatry at another great 
institution tells us to regard our alleged 
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dangers as equivalent to disordered re- 
flections in a mental patient’s mind. 
Some of the lawyers diligently propound 
a way out through invoking the con- 
cept of law and wishing it into universal 
efficacy. We are asked to indulge in the 
folly of believing that Communist China 
and the Soviet Union will permit their 
doctrinal differences to flare into im- 
placable hostility, turning one against 
the other and canceling out both of them 
as forces in world affairs. Exchanges of 
travelers and students are propounded 
as a solution. Negotiation—alas, that 
overworked word!—is brought forward 
as a happy alternative to present con- 
flicts of purpose, in obliviousness of the 
fact that we have been continuously 
in negotiation with the adversary over a 
wide range of issues for many years. We 
are asked to put trust in a chance that 
successes will fatten the Communists 
and render them into slothful revolu- 
tionaries and an assumption that the 
concept of world revolution is but a 
theoretic fad not meant to be pushed 
to conclusion or on a global scale. 


g lp COLD war represents predica- 
ment for us. The mind tends to re- 
ject predicament—to reach out for a 
simple way of making it disappear. If 
one cannot think of a formula, then 
maybe an adequate substitute can be 
found in simply crying out a wish for 
someone else to find one. So we are called 
upon to be imaginative, to work for 
peace, to seize the initiative, to be 
dynamic—as if in adjectives and gen- 
eralities lay the key to policy. We are 
besought to deplore the cold war—as if 
some favorable alternative to it were 
open to us. 

There is none. My main point here is 
that the cold war is the best of the possi- 
bilities before us in present circum- 
stances. I said so in a public speech a 
while back. A former colleague wrote 
me in reproof. He did not dispute me on 
any question of substance. He simply 
regretted that chilling phrase: cold war. 
We ought to have a better name for it. 
I agree. It is a loose phrase. Its preva- 
lence in usage is all too likely to lead to 
careless presumptions of having quasi- 
belligerent rights of a sort, as in the 
U-2 business. Moreover, the war ele- 
ment in the phrase has a certain com- 
pulsion on rational men to whom wars 
are something not to be prolonged but 
to be got over with. A cold war does not 
necessarily have the attributes of war 


any more than a hot dog has those of 
dog. Actually, the relationship we 
the cold war is peace of sorts—at les 
the nearest thing to peace obtainable ag 
acceptable to us in the circumstanceg 
Given a fuller range of possibilitig 
among which to choose, we would 


open, we have no choice. We are in th 

position of the jackrabbit which, pressed 
by pursuit, climbed a tree, remarking 
that, while this was not his preference, 
necessity left no option. By recognizing 
our position, we can better reconcile and 
prepare ourselves to persevere in it un- 
til able to reach for something better or 
overtaken by something worse. 

To appreciate the range of choices, 
we must understand the character of the 
adversary’s intentions and the pattem 
of his preferences. In doing this it is 
necessary to let truth, however fore- 
boding, rather than hopes, however 
appealing, be our counselor. 


7 SALIENT aspect of the adversary 
forces is the implacably revolu- 
tionary character of their ambitions, 
Their purposes encompass the world. 
They are antithetic to survival here of 
the institutions, goals, and standards of 
our own constitutional order. Those 
purposes are not limited by inherent 
restraints. They can be restrained only 
in the measure of countervailing power 
brought to bear. It is no answer to in- 
voke doubt of the existence of a Com- 
munist timetable for conquering the 
world country by country. Probably no 
such timetable exists. What is in point— 
and Khrushchev has compounded the 
proof in his recent performance at the 
United Nations—is that the adversary 
perseveringly seeks to bring about a 
situation to compel settlement on his 
conditions of any conflict of purpose 
deemed important. 

since the 1917 


advent in Russia the aims and interests 


Ever Communist 
for which Communist power strives have 
been identified with the Communist 
concept of world socialist revolution. 
This represents not merely the ad- 
versary’s preference. It is taken as 4 
dictate of historic laws. Since the realiza- 
tion of “a socialist state of workers and 
peasants” in the 1936 Soviet constitu- 
tion the Soviet system has been taker 
as the prototype. Whatever has served 
to project that prototype to other areas 
has been identified with the supposedly 

Continued on page 24 
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By RICHARD GUGGENHEIMER, B. A. ’27 


rsary 
volu- 


a HE ART OF OUR TIMES 


- cannot rise an iota above the quality of our insight. The quality of our 


me insight is largely and inevitably determined by the degree of our moral 
erent @ Stamina and integrity. It takes strength of a high order to get beyond 
only § the ordinary intelligent attitudes of egoistic expediency. Character is a 
ower vital requisite to important creativity. 

o in- Without the attainment of total attention, there can be no significant 
Lome approach to truth or beauty. Nor can total attention occur until the ego 
- the ‘ ‘ ‘ : 

wil is able to detach itself to an extraordinary degree from its usual ego- 


nt centric preoccupations. Obviously there are many creative personalities 
1 the who succeed partially in this detachment. They detach themselves to a 
t the certain extent and for limited periods of time in order to take quick 
rsary @ gulps, so to speak, of relatively pure experience. But, all too often, they 
- are motivated more by their desire to display themselves as creators than 
: by love of what they find. 

It is this that explains so much of the failure in contemporary art. 
unist Brushes leap to the canvas, pens leap to paper, dancers leap to the stage, 
‘rests long after the spirit has been truly attentive, before the heart is truly 


rpose 


a loving or the mind has truly seen. There is so much easy skill in modern 
a art, so much daring based on impatience. For every pure spirit whose 
ad @ ‘(legitimate freshness of vision is a challenge, we have thousands who 
as a | imitate the apparent audacity of fresh vision without going through the 
sliza- rigors of real search. 
: and We are at an important age of self-analysis. It is tempting to accept 
er life as a series of opportunities and anxieties, appetites and frustrations, 
rved 


A “MODERNITY COMPLEX” CORRUPTS THE ARTIST’S 
MOTIVATION AND MAKES A FETISH OF INNOVATION 


areas 
sedly 






and having so accepted it, to concen- 
trate on making and seizing oppor- 
tunities, whetting and gratifying appe- 
tites, avoiding disappointment. This is 
the human pattern of procedure. 

This much expediency seems almost 
taken for granted as the natural ac- 
ceptance of twentieth-century stand- 
ards. The trouble begins in the minds 
of those personalities, sensitive and 
dynamic, whose appetites are complex 
rather than simple, whose aspirations 
make great demands upon their prac- 
tical prudence. The instinct for self- 
preservation remains strong, and it is 
not easy to swim far out into the silent 
solitudes when it is so much simpler to 
play in the puddles near the shore. 


Me A would-be artist starts with 
the deep hope and intention of 
dedicating himself to the search for 
what he considers the most important 
thing in life. He loves what others have 
found of it. He feels himself called to 
the same course of action. In his youth 
the thrill of any kind of creativity re- 
wards him with a sense of self-fulfill- 
ment. His first paintings are like 
children that he has made all alone. 
However awkwardly they may be 
made, they are nevertheless uniquely 
out of him. They have qualities that 
belong to his vision, to his feeling. They 
are relatively permanent statements 
out of the frailty of his fleeting per- 
sonality. They give him a sense of 
security as though he were impressing 
something of his image upon the face of 
eternity. They supply prestige to his 
ego. But they make stupendous demands 
upon him. 

The more truly creative he is the 
more he has to struggle against the 
natural impulses that can be so fatal to 
his growth. The temptation to live at 
the level of easier self-indulgence is 
rarely absent. It is not easy to make 
contemplation or “art” the primary 
objective of one’s life. It is easy to 
think that one is doing so, for we are 
masters at fooling ourselves in these 
important matters. Much of our so- 
called art is the product of confused 
and impure motivation. 

How many of us find the courage to 
confess the elements of failure that 
creep into the daily struggle between 
our aspirations and our frailties? What 
artist is willing to acknowledge the 
battles he wages against inertia? How 
much more serious failure occurs from 
the more complicated, subtler conflicts 


8 


within the personality? These are the 
failures that must be studied, for they 
are buried away by our perverse minds. 


| forage VIRTUE, a man is not 
able to confer upon his works 
the spirit of great art. (For present 
purposes ‘‘virtue” may be considered 
to be that sustained motivation in man 
which addresses his strength first aid 
foremost to the soundness of his own 
vision and behavior.) There exists an 
important distinction between talent 
and beauty, between genius and beauty. 
An unbeautiful person cannot create 
beautiful works of art. He may create 
things with many challenging, inter- 
esting, unusual qualities. But a man’s 
works cannot rise above the quality of 
the spirit that animates them. The 
gestures of a dancer can be no loftier 
than the soul that animates the body. 
One is reminded of Santayana’s belief 
that “nothing but 
enters into the texture of the beautiful.” 

We live in an age that is not too 
eager to acknowledge that the first con- 
sideration of human beings should be 


the good of life 


their character. There is a glib ac- 
ceptance of many other values that 
often seem to radiate a neon-light sort 
of glow synonymous with what our age 
calls “success.” Skill, wit, shrewdness, 
persuasiveness, showmanship, 
tionalism frequently acquire a prestige 
beyond the range of their real effective- 


sensa- 


ness. The characters of creative indi- 
viduals are often misunderstood due to 
the defective judgment with 
shallow critics misgauge the compo- 
nents of their total personality. 

Specific deviations in moral conduct 
total 
abandonment of integrity. And, on the 


which 


are sometimes mistaken for 
contrary, extravagances of behavior are 
misinterpreted as the 
privileged signs of special endowment. 


occasionally 


In other words, we are constantly 
leaping to 


about the relationship between a man’s 


irresponsible conclusions 
quality of character and his value to 
society. We would be less confused if 
we kept to the key question: What is 
the nature of a man’s predominant 
motivations? And do these motivations 
truly predominate? That is, do they 
survive the inevitable conflicts and 
contrary incitements that rise to oppose 
them? This is the only authentic ap- 
proach to clarification. 

If we can establish the nature of an 
individual’s predominant motivations 
as excellent and in practicing ascend- 


ancy, then we are on the way to recog. 
nizing potential creativity. The reg 
depends upon the degree of aesthetic 
sensitivity present and upon the volk 
tional drive alone for those superior 
products which come only when the 
drive has emanated from a pure spirit. 

A work of art that achieves the 
loftiest beauty is one that will be free 
from secondary suggestiveness. It is s9 
much in the nature of man, as a general 
rule, to be possessed of a number of 
different emotional drives at the same 
time that whatever he says and does 
usually contains numerous evidences 
of them all. Compensations, sublima- 
tions, transferences, evasions, preten- 
sions are terms frequently applied to 
the output of artists. Of course, much 
creativity in the arts springs from sub- 
sexual and 
final produet 
achieves its dynamic purpose of release 


merged dissatisfactions, 


otherwise. But the 
and fulfillment in direct proportion 
to the purity of its aesthetic attain 
ment. That which lifts 
man’s spirit to the highest exhilaration 


work of art 


is the work of art that so completely 
involves his sense of aesthetic satisfae- 
tion that it temporarily subordinates 
his physical preoccupations and ap- 
petites. 

The deeper our sense of life’s imper- 
fections the more we struggle for per- 
fections of form in art. But when we 


” 


speak of “‘life’s” imperfections we know 


that we are speaking of ourselves 
primarily. The serene integration that 
we find in beautiful form is the same 
integration that we want within our 
selves. We have to labor at self-purifica- 
tion in order to achieve beauty of a 
high order. An artist must be a good 
man to be a good artist. This is not 
properly understood today; it arouses 
deep resistance. 

By political, economic, and cultural 
influences, art has been driven into 
profound impurity of motivation. 

Not many practitioners of the arts 
are dedicated in all humility and purity 
of heart to high purposes, as for in- 
stance, was Fra Angelico or Vincent 
Van Gogh. In an age which no longer 
uses art as an integral element of its 
culture, but toys with it as a luxury 
product, artists find themselves strug- 
gling for a market. The market place 


provides a poor criterion of aesthetic 
formula 
that has become the routine fashion for 


values. And the exhibition 


display of artists’ efforts tends to throw 
Continued on page 2 
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A JOHNS 
HOPKINS 
CALENDAR 
FOR 1961 


Mes: modern calendars mar the sweet 
simplicity of our lives by reminding us 
that each day that passes is the anniver- 
sary of some _ perfectly uninteresting 
event.”” Such was the opinion of Oscar 
Fingal O’Flahertie Wills Wilde. 
Nowadays there are more impressive 
things to mar the sweet simplicity than 
calendars, but in deference to Mr. Wilde, 
there are no red-letter days in this calen- 
dar. We rely solely on the drawings to 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ANTHONY E. NEVILLE 


stimulate your memories. 

The artist, Aaron Sopher, has been 
drawing for this magazine almost since 
its inception ten years ago. It is not too 
unusual to see him perched precariously 
on his wire stool before a Hopkins build- 
ing—as in the photo at the right. 

Mr. Wilde notwithstanding, we hope 
you find this calendar interesting enough 
to adorn some wall with it. May it convey 
our best wishes for a happy New Year. 

—Tue Epitrors 


DRAWINGS BY 


Aono Sophn 


) This calendar can be easily removed by tearing 
| along the perforated edge. 
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AN UNOFFICIAL COMPENDIUM OF FACULTY AND ALUMN 
APPOINTMENTS, HONORS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 





THE FACULTY 


AMONG THE MEMBERS OF THE BOARDS OF 
TRUSTEES, CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, trustee 
emeritus, has been awarded the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of laws by Assumption Col- 
lege in Massachusetts. 

Joun J. McCoy, trustee emeritus, has 
resigned as chairman of the Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank. He has also been presented the 
Human Rights Award by the American 
Jewish Committee and the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith for his contributions 
to the welfare of the United States. 

Art THE Scuoou or HyGrene aNp PusLic 
Heauta, Janet Howe.t Cuark, M.A. 712, 
PH.D. 13 (physics), lecturer in environmental 
medicine, has been awarded a distinguished 
service citation by Bryn Mawr College. 

Joun C. Coss has been appointed assistant 
professor of public health administration. 

Bernice H. Conen, pu.p. 58 (human ge- 
netics), M.P.H. ’59, has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of public health administration. 

JEROME CoRNFIELD, professor of biostatis- 
tics and biomathematics, has resigned to join 
the National Institutes of Health. 

ALEXANDER G. GILLIAM, M.P.H. ’33, DR. 
p.H. ’34, fac. ’83-’34, ’36-’37, has rejoined 
the faculty as associate professor of epidemi- 
ology. 

Tuomas R. McGowan, M.P.H. ’58, DR.P.H. 
’60, has been appointed assistant professor 
of pathobiology. 

James M. Moz ey, associate professor of 
radiology, has also been appointed associate 
professor of environmental medicine. 

IN THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING, Nasi H. 
Cuoksy, assistant professor of electrical en- 
gineering, has resigned to become a member 
of the senior staff at the Applied Physics 
Laboratory. He is also a lecturer in the de- 
partment of electrical engineering. 

SHe.tpon K. FrrepLANDER, associate pro- 
fessor of ‘chemical engineering, has been 
awarded a Fulbright grant for study and re- 
search in France during the 1960-61 aca- 
demic year. 

Rosert E. Green, JR., has been appointed 
assistant professor of mechanics. 

Rosert L. Konpner, B.E. '54, M.S.E. 56, 
Gc. ’56-’60 (civil engineering), instructor in 
civil engineering, has become assistant pro- 
fessor of civil engineering at Northwestern 
University. 

Erik Rune Linperen of the Royal Insti- 
tute of Technology in Stockholm will serve 
as visiting assistant professor in the depart- 
ment of mechanics during the second term. 
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J. Francis WEHNER has been appointed 
assistant professor of chemical engineering. 
ABEL WoLMAN, B.A. ‘13, B.S. IN ENG. ’15, 


. Ion ° 
DR. ENG. 37 (hon.), professor emeritus of 


sanitary engineering and water resources, has 
received the 1960 Lasker award from the 
American Public Health Association. 

In tHE Facuutty or Puiwosopny, the fol- 
lowing have been appointed to the rank of 
assistant professor: WaLpo HEINRICHS, JR., 
in history; Henry Hornik, in Romance 
languages; GrorGE Krorkorr, in the Orien- 
tal Seminary; Leonarp Martin, in psychol- 
ogy; Nissan OREN, in political science; and 
Brian S. Wysourng, in physics. 

SHREERAM ABHYANKAR, associate professor 
of mathematics, is on leave to serve as visit- 
ing associate professor of mathematics at 
Harvard for the 1960-61 academic year. 

ARTHUR BLOOMFIELD, professor of eco- 
nomics and finance at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has become visiting professor of 
political economy for the second term. 

GerorGE Boas, professor emeritus of phi- 
losophy, has become visiting Andrew Mellon 
professor of philosophy at the University of 
Pittsburgh for the 1960-61 academic year. 

ALPHONSE CHAPANIS, professor of psychol- 
ogy and industrial engineering, is on leave for 
the 1960-61 academic year to serve as psy- 
chologist with the Office of Naval Research 
in London. 

Gorttrriep Drerze, associate professor of 
political science, is on leave of absence for 
the current academic year to serve as visiting 
associate professor at the Brookings Institu- 
tion in Washington. 

Joseru Forp, pu.p. ’56 (physics), has be- 
come visiting assistant professor of physics 
for the 1960-61 academic year. 

Wituram F. Harrineton, formerly with 
the National Institutes of Health, has been 
named professor of biology. 

CLARENCE D. Lona, professor of econom- 
ics, has been appointed to the advisory coun- 
cil to the department of economics at Prince- 
ton University. 

Matcotm C. Moos, professor of political 
science, has been awarded the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of laws by Ohio Northern 
University. 

MARGHERITA 
pointed visiting associate professor of Ro- 
mance languages for the current academic 


Morreate has been ap- 


year. 

Leon S. Ors, assistant professor of psy- 
chology, has resigned to become program 
director of bio-behavioral research at the 
Stanford Research Institute. 


THE 


Avo.r L. T. Starck, professor emeritus of 
German at Harvard, has become visiting pro- 
fessor of German for the second term. 

Cart B. Swisurr, professor of political 
science, has been awarded an honorary de. 
gree by Oberlin College. 

Suiceto Tsuru is visiting professor of 
political economy during the first term. 

GERALD WASHNITZER, associate professor 
of mathematics, is on leave for the 1960-4] 
academic year to accept an appointment 
with the Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton, N. J. 

AT THE Scuoot or Mepicine, Epwrn NX, 
BROYLES, M.D. '19, associate professor of 
laryngology and otology, has been elected 
president of the American Laryngological 
Association. 

Tuomas C,. Bruice, associate professor of 
physiological chemistry, has resigned to be- 
come associate professor of chemistry at 
Cornell University. 

ARTHUR CANTER, assistant professor of 
medical psychology, has become associate 
professor of psychology at the State Univer. 
sity of Iowa. 

NicHotson J. EastMAn, professor emer- 
tus of obstetrics, has been named president 
elect of the American College of Obstetricians 
and Gynecologists. 

Frank L. Iper, m.p. ’53, has been ap 
pointed assistant professor of medicine. He 
has also been awarded a Markle scholarship 





NEW DEAN 


Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant Secretary 
of State and United States delegate to the 
United Nations General Assembly, has 
been appointed the new dean of the Johns 
Hopkins School of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies. He will replace Philip W. 
Thayer, who is retiring at the end of this 
year. Dr. Wilcox has taught political 
science at the University of Iowa, the 
University of Louisville, the University of 
Michigan, and George Washington Uni- 
versity, and was lecturer on international 
organization and foreign relations at sais 
from 1946 to 1952. His governmental 
positions include those of associate chief 
of the Division of Inter-American Activ- 
ities, head international relations analyst 
for the Library of Congress, chief of staff 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
and delegate to the U. N. 
Francisco in 1945. 


mittee, 
conference in San 
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Gran F. Poaeto has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of physiology. 

Arnoip R. Ricu, m.p. 719, Baxley profes- 
gor emeritus of pathology, has received the 
$5,000 Gairdner Foundation award for his 
investigations into allergic responses to drugs 
ysed in the treatment of rheumatic and 
other diseases. 

ArLENE R. Seaman has been appointed 
assistant professor of anatomy. 

He.en B. Tavussic, M.p. ’27, professor of 
pediatrics, has received an honorary degree 
of doctor of medicine from the University of 
Gottingen. She has also been named a vice- 
president of the American Heart Association. 

Ar tue Appiiep Puystcs LABORATORY, 
A. GEorGE CaRLTon and Ben E. Amster, 
members of the professional staft, have been 
named by Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower as the 
1960-61 recipients of the William S. Parsons 
fellowships. 

Grorce S. Morrison, member of the 
senior staff, has been appointed professor of 
chemistry at Arizona State College. 


BOOKS 


Lioyp A. Brown, fac. °43-’44, °49-’50 
(geography, cartography): Map Making: The 
Art that Became a Science (Little, Brown; 
$4.75). 

W. MansFIeELtp Cuark, pu.p. *10 (chem- 
istry): Oxidation-Reduction Potentials of Or- 
ganic Systems (Williams and Wilkins, $13.50). 

Rosert H. DuruaM, M.D. ’22: Encyclope- 
dia of Medical Syndromes (Hoeber-Harper, 
$13.50). 

RicHaAarD GUGGENHEIMER, B.A. 27: Cre- 
ative Vision for Art and for Life (Harper, 
$3.50). 

Arnotp Harspert, arts 41-43, fac. ’49- 
53 (political economy), editor: The Demand 
for Durable Goods (Chicago, $6.00). 

CuarLtes R. Hart, pu.p. ’27 (French): 
Samuel Johnson, A Portrait (Shakespeare 
Press). 

Rosert Herman, fac. ’46-’56 (1cr), and 
Robert Hofstadter: High-Energy Electron 
Scattering Tables (Stanford, $8.50). 

CLarENCE D. Lona, professor of econom- 
ies: Wages and Earnings in the United States, 
1860-1890 (Princeton, $4). 

M. Frank MALLetTE, fac. ’48-'55 (bio- 
chemistry), Paul M. Althouse, and Carl O. 
Claggett: Biochemistry of Plants and Ani- 
mals (John Wiley, $8.50). 

Mary L. McCarran, G. 54-56 (art): 
Life of Mary in Legend and in Art (Vantage 
Press). 

Frepertck L. Mortarty, M.A. 47 (Orien- 
talSeminary): Introducing the Old Testament 
(Bruce, $4.25). 

Witprr Penrieip, m.p. “18: The Torch 
(Little, Brown; $5). 

THEODORE PowELL, M.A. ’49 (political sci- 
ence): The Long Rescue (Doubleday). 

Roy O. Scuoiz, M.D. ’39, instructor in 
ophthalmology: Sight: A Handbook for the 
Layman (Doubleday). 
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Howarp P. SNETHEN, G. ’54-’56 (history), 
University administration ’56-’60; and Ricu- 
ARD W. Smita, B.A. '49, Johns Hopkins 
Fund: Four Big Years (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.95). 

Guien Levin Swiaeett, Ga. ’89-’90, ’92- 
93 (German): Famous Women: Sacred and 
Profane and Famous Books: A Living Heri- 
tage (University of the South, $4 per volume). 

ALVIN THALHEIMER, PH.D. ’18 (philoso- 
phy): Existential Metaphysics (Philosophical 
Library). 

Rosin W. Winks, pu.p. ’57 (history): 
Canada and the United States, The Civil War 
Years (Johns Hopkins, $6.50). 

C. Vann Woopwarp, professor of Ameri- 
can history: The Burden of Southern History 
(Louisiana State, $3.50). 


THE ALUMNI 


Cuar.es D. Howe t, pu.p. '37 (zoology), 
has been promoted to professor of biology at 
the University of Redlands. 

JERE W. Lorp, sR., M.D. ’37, has been 
elected vice-president of the North American 
Chapter of the International Cardiovascular 
Society. 

JoserH Tampico, B.E. 37, DR.ENG. ‘41 
(electrical), fac. 45-54 (APL), has become 
director of research and development for 
Marquardt Aircraft Company in Pomona, 
Calif. 

Witmer V. BELL, a. ’38-’39 (education) 
has been chosen president-elect of the Na- 
tional Association of Public School Adult 
Educators. 

Gustave J. Damnin, house staff ’38-’39 
(medicine), has been elected president of the 
Armed Forces Epidemiological Board. 

Donatp B. Hess, m.p. ’38, has been 
named chief of staff and director of the de- 
partment of surgery at Franklin Square 
Hospital in Baltimore. 

Rosert W. Wixkrns, fac. ’38-’40 (medi- 
cine), has been appointed chairman of Boston 
University’s department of medicine and 
physician-in-chief and director of the Evans 
memorial department of clinical research at 
the Massachusetts Memorial Hospitals. 

W. Harry Fernstonge, sc.p. ’39 (hygiene), 
has been elected a vice-president of Plough, 
Inc., a drug firm. 

Harry A. SAvBERLI, M.P.H. ’39, has been 
named medicai officer in charge of the In- 
dian Health Area Office at Portland, Ore. 

Myron E. Weeman, m.P.u. 39, fac. ’40- 
’46 (pediatrics, public health), has been ap- 
pointed dean of the school of public health 
at the University of Michigan. 

Martin H. Wirtensore, m.p. 39, has 
been promoted to associate clinical professor 
of radiology at Harvard. 

Routr Bucupaut, Px.p. 40 (physics), has 
become director of basic research at the 
Chemstrand Research Center in Decatur, 
Ala. 

Gorpvon P. FisHer, B.£. '42, DR.ENG. "48 
(civil), has been appointed associate dean of 
the College of Engineering at Cornell. 


Aan W. Donatpson, sc.p. ’43 (hygiene), 
has become deputy chief of the U. S. Public 
Health Service’s Communicable 
Center at Atlanta, Ga. 

Tuomas E. Marsurcer, B.s. °43, has 
been elected vice-president in charge of 
engineering and construction at the Balti- 
more Gas and Electric Company. 

Bevan B. Tatum, pu.p. '43, fac. ’42-’43, 
’47—"55 (education), has been awarded the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws by Ham- 
line University in St. Paul, Minn. 

JamMESON L. CHAssIN, M.D. ’44, has been 
appointed director of the Booth Memorial 
Hospital in Flushing, N. Y. 

TruvE R. AUFHAUSER, graduate nurse ’45, 
has become assistant professor of pediatric 
nursing at Cornell University. ‘ 

Isaac Bacon, G. 45-46 (German), has 
become professor of linguistics and a dean of 
Yeshiva University in New York. 

GiuBert H. Cou.ines, gr., M.P.H. °45, 
has been appointed medical director of the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana). 

CHARLES Epwarps, B.A. “45, M.A. 748 
(physics), PH.D. ’53 (biophysics), has been 


Disease 


promoted to associate professor of physiology 
at the University of Minnesota. 

Joun L. Hampson, M.p. ’46, fac. ’47-’48, 
50-60 (physiology, psychiatry, pediatrics), 
staff °46-’47, ’50-’53 
psychiatry), has been appointed associate 
professor of psychiatry at the University of 
Washington. 

Hune-Yvu Lou, pu.p. ’46 (physics), has 
been awarded the 1959 William E. Wine 
faculty award at 
Polytechnic Institute. 

Davin E. Price, M.p.u. ’45, DR.P.H. ’46, 
has become deputy director of the National 
Institutes of Health. 

Oscar D. Ratworr, fac. *46-’50, house 
staff ’39-’40 (medicine), has been appointed 
a life-time investigator by the American 
Heart Association. 

JEROME Beatty, B.A. '47, M.A. '48 (his- 
tory), has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of English at Emory University. 

HerBert E. Griswop, Jr., fac. ’47-'48 
(pediatrics), has been appointed to the 
board of directors of the American Heart 
Association. 

Dove as H. K. Les, fac. '47-’58 (geog- 
raphy, physiology, climatology, environ- 
mental medicine), has been appointed chief 
of the research headquarters of the Occupa- 
tional Health Program in Cincinnati. 

Rosert S. FrrepMan, B.A. '48, has been 
promoted to associate professor of govern- 
ment at Louisiana State University. 

Epwarp Kupka, M.P.H. '48, has accepted 
a two-year tour of duty with the World 
Health Organization. 

Epitn T. Penrose, M.A. 48, PH.D. ’51, 
fac. ‘52-60 (political economy), has become 


house (pediatrics, 


achievement Virginia 


a reader of economics at the University of 


London. 
Wa ace P. Rows, m.p. '48, has received 
the annual Eli Lilly award in bacteriology. 
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The Cold War 


Continued from page 6 


ineluctable world revolution, and what- 
ever has not conformed has been re- 
garded as hostile and deviant. Emphasis 
may shift between the revolutionary 
goal and the development of the power 
base, but the two are completely in- 
voluted. The recurring argument over 
primacy between them as guides to the 
adversary’s conduct is shallow and 
specious—like speculating as to whether 
the motive of a coach is to get his team 
into shape or to win. 


——— entity not controlled 
by the Soviet power or allied to it 
in the manner of the Communist Chi- 
nese regime has a choice among three 
possible sorts of relationships to that 
power: (a) acquiescence in Soviet de- 
signs; (b) a contest of purpose without 
attempting to settle the issue by general 
application of force; and (c) a general 
resort to force. 

I am aware of two other theoretic 
possibilities sometimes invoked. One is 
along the line of a suggestion I noted 
recently in the letter column of a 
national magazine. It was to the effect 
that we should simply avoid relation- 
ship with the Soviet Union of any sort 
just as one would avoid trading with a 
rapacious merchant. The metaphor is 
obviously misleading. We are not free to 
extend or withhold relationship as we 
may choose. The Soviet Union consti- 
tutes a huge and exigent reality. There 
is no way to avoid dealing with it. The 
second possibility is the 
muting of Communist purposes to suit 


theoretic 


the preferences of those who do not 
choose to yield to them. This is ob- 
viously beyond our power to attain 
under present circumstances. 

So the choice gets down to: acqui- 
escence, contesting Communist purpose 
without war, and bringing on literal 
war. The situation of contested purpose 
is what we call the cold war. The Soviet 
term for acquiescence is peaceful co- 
existence. The Communist preference is 
naturally for prevailing through the 
acquiescence of others. The adversary 
prosecutes cold war because he en- 
counters resistance, and because he pre- 
fers to avoid literal war 
of principle but as a prudential matter 
to be weighed in risks, costs, the needs of 
time, and the outlook for winning. 

The symmetry between the adver- 


not as a matter 


THE JOHNS 


sary’s scheme of preferences and ou 
own is too obvious to require extcnsiye 
treatment. Each side wishes a world 
compatible with its purposes. Each 
would prefer to have its adversary more 
accommodating. Each side wishes to 
avoid general war. Given the limitations 
of capabilities on each side, both sides 
opt for carrying on the contest of 
purpose called the cold war. 

What is important for us to under. 
stand and to accept is that this repre. 
sents the best of the practicable courses 
open to us. Described by whatever 
name, the cold war denotes the cir. 
cumstance that we still have will and 
capacity to resist being pushed inte 
compliance on the adversary’s terms, 


Deer such a_ situation js 
charged with danger and vexation, 
Fear lest the cold war, prolonged, might 
lead to general war is well founded. The 
choice open to us, however, is not be- 
tween danger and safety. It is among a 
problematic danger and two certain 
dangers. The ways of certain danger 
lie in precipitating general war and in 
abdicating the field to Communist 
purposes. The course involving prob- 
lematic dangers is full of vexations. The 
current term for them is tensions—and 
the relaxation of tensions has become 
widely and uncritically accepted as a 
desirable aim of policy. Perhaps it is. 
It depends, of course, on the conditions 
attending the relaxation. The tensions 
at hand arise from the fact of there 
being two causes in the field. To elimi- 
nate them at a price of giving up our 
interests and responsibilities would be 
merely to trade uncertainty for the 
certainty of a defeat that could only 
entail dangers inexorable and_ hugely 
greater. 

We must understand the constancy 
of the adversary’s purposes along with 
the consistent wholeness of his policy, 
whatever instruments he may choose 
for the pursuit of success—diplomacy 
in the customary mode, international 
conferences, mass media propaganda, 
espionage, subversion, economic aid, 
trade, or war and the threat of war by 
whatever means. Our assurance about 
his preference for avoiding war, more- 
over, does not dispose of the question of 
war and the factors of force. The poss 
bility of war and the poténtial for war 
bear on every difference. At what points 
of threat would either side retreat or call 
up force? The putative answers bear on 
every serious contest of will, The ad- 
versary’s recurrent stress on the liorrors 
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of war tre designed less to reassure us 
than t- nudge us along the path to 
acquies: ence. 

It is « fallacy to regard negotiation as 
analternative to the contest. With the 
Soviet ower, negotiation is regarded 
not as wn alternative to the exercise of 
pressure but as a means of forwarding 
Soviet ;-urpose. In a negotiation where 
one side knows precisely what it wants 
and perseveres in pursuit of it and the 
other sicle merely wishes to bring off 
agreement, the outcome is foreordained 
in favor of the former. It is necessary 
for our side to see negotiation not as an 
alternative to the cold war—that is, to 
carrying on resistance to Soviet pur- 
pse—but as an instrument to be used 
inthe cold war. The issue is not whether 
to negotiate with the Soviet Union. It 
is how and under what conditions to 
negotiate—how to position ourselves the 
better to press our purposes and never 
to fall for the fallacy of regarding nego- 
tiation as an alternative to struggle. 


cen and consistency of purpose 
matching that of the Communist 
realm are required of us. If the cold war 
is correctly described as a consequence 
of resistance to Communist purposes, 
then one sees the clear necessity of our 
persevering in the cold war, whatever 
the passing style and tone of relation- 
ship with the Communist powers. In 
negotiation, whether in conference or 
in the traditional channels of diplo- 
propaganda, in 
policy, or in determining its military 
posture, the United States has to guide 
by the persistent necessity of counter- 
acting Communist purposes and en- 
suring that, however long the struggle, 


macy, in economic 


it will be the adversary who eventually 
accommodates on the conditions of 
peace. 

This by no means exhausts the re- 
quirements for a sound policy, but it 
surely needs to be clear in our minds as 
a starting point in wisdom and right 
action. After the superficialities of the 
campaign, it will not be easy to come to 
terms with such exigent realities. The 
task cannot be assigned solely as a re- 
ponsibility of that abstraction called 
kadership, which we invoke altogether 
too much either to explain shortcomings 
or to symbolize a wish for having some- 
one else hear the burdens. 

I recall something said by James 
Wilson in addressing the Pennsylvania 
constitutional ratifying convention in 
1787; 

Oft have I viewed with silent pleas- 
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ure and admiration the force and 
prevalence, through the United 
States, of this principle—that the 
supreme resides in the 
people; and that they never part 
with it. It may be called the 
panacea of politicks. There can be 
no disorder in the community but 


power 


may here receive a radical cure. If 
the errour be in the legislature, it 
may be corrected by the constitu- 
tion; if in the constitution, it may 
be corrected by the people. There is 
a remedy, therefore, for every dis- 
temper in government, if the people 
are not wanting to themselves. For 
a people wanting to themselves, 
there is no remedy: from their 
power, as we have seen, there is no 
appeal; to their errour, there is no 
superiour principle of correction. 
If we fail, we shall be wanting to our 
selves. We shall not be in position to 
complain that the judgment of history 
upon us is unfair. 


The author is a research associate at the 
Washington Center for Foreign Policy 
Research, which is affiliated with the 
Johns Hopkins School of Advanced 
International Studies. A former member 
of the State Department Policy Planning 
Staff, Dr. Marshall is alumni visiting 
professor of international studies at the 
University of North Carolina. 
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the artist perhaps unconsciously but 


none the less devastatingly into ex- 
hibitionistie attitudes. 


A RTISTS are forced today to vie with 


one another for popular acclaim. 


Their principal mode of succeeding is by 
attracting attention through challeng- 
ing innovation, stylistic extravagances, 
and the many approaches to the colossal 
that Pitrim Sorokin so soundly deplores. 

No other age in history has seen 
explosion of _ self-conscious 
putting Wagner in the 
shade! There are obvious reasons for 


such an 
colossality, 


this, and subtle ones. Among the more 


powerful reasons is the stupendous 
factor of modern means of propaganda. 
The quiet, slow, and steady develop- 
ment of local expressions and values 


Continued on page 26 
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Donald W. Douglas, Jr., President of Douglas, 
discusses valve and fuel flow requirements 
for space vehicles with Dr. Henry Ponsford, 
Chief, Structures Section. 


Spaceliners have 
the biggest thirst 
in the universe 


Each 6,000,000 pound thrust rocket 
ship now being planned for manned 
interplanetary exploration will gulp 
as much propellant as the entire 
capacity of a 170 passenger DC-8 
Jetliner in less than 4 seconds! It 
will consume 1,140 tons in the 
rocket's approximately 2 minutes of 
burning time. Required to carry this 
vast quantity of propellant will be 
tanks tall as 8 story buildings, strong 
enough to withstand tremendous G 
forces, yet of minimum weight. 
Douglas is especially qualified to 
build giant-sized space ships of this 
type because of familiarity with every 
structural and environmental prob- 
lem involved. This has been gained 
through 20 years of experience with 
missile and space systems. 


Douglas is now seeking qualified 
engineers, physicists, chemists and 
mathematicians for programs like 
SATURN plus others suchas ZEUS, 
SKYBOLT, MISSILEER, DELTA, 
GENIE and ANIP. For full informa- 
tion write to Mr. C. C. LaVene, 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., 
Santa Monica, California, Section FF 
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becomes overwhelmed by the power 
with which a few flamboyant ideas can 
sweep across the world establishing 
atmospheres of aesthetic 
equivalent to international cartel. The 
valuable quality of independently 
quiet searching, with sensitivity and 
pure love at its heart, is gravely 
imperiled by the dealers in the gigan- 
tesque. 

Of course, there are a few legitimate 
giants in every era and they have been 
known to do beautiful things whenever 
they are not busy flexing their muscles 
in public or before mirrors. Real giants 
are sometimes benefactors, sometimes 
artists. To be powerful is not, alas, 
always to be beautiful. But the main 
source of our trouble does not lie in the 
originality and size of the so-called 
giants. It lies rather in the rapid, 
twentieth-century hypnosis that spreads 
on the lightning wings of mercantile 
standards until we all become victims 
of an aesthetic snobbism for which no 
single individual is responsible. Even 
the dealers, the critics, the potentates 
of art are not individually responsible. 
They are caught in a modernity com- 
plex. No fear is so compulsive in the 


monopoly 


world of art today as the fear of not 
being contemporary. 

The fact that a few creative origina- 
tors out of the past were difficult to 
understand in their own time has misled 
many aspiring persons into fearing that 
all creative art must be stylistically as 
well as spiritually extravagant art. They 
believe that pioneering art must be al- 
ways extremely ‘‘new” and different 
from all that has preceded it. This 
unfortunate notion accounts for much 
unoriginal but bizarre work. Countless 
thousands of would-be modernists thus 
fall into slavish imitation of two or 
three leading modern innovators. And 
worse yet, great numbers of laymen, in 
the hope of appreciating the ‘correct 
thing” in contemporary art, end up by 
forcing themselves to limit their 
acceptance to the special idioms of 
these “leaders.” 

This is, however, by no means a 
weakness peculiar to the present 
moment. J. S. Bach was rejected as 
old-fashioned by multitudes in _ his 
own time. He never even heard his 


THE 


JOHNS 


9 


Concerti 


“Brandenburg 
The manuscripts sold for the equivalent 
of twelve cents apiece at his death. The 
St. Matthew Passion was unnoticed, 4 
single critic spoke of it, saying that jt 


perf ormed, 


might be good enough for a concert hall 
somewhere, but certainly not for the 
church. Bach was considered “oj 
stuff” after Buxtehude, Palestrina, and 
other predecessors. He was not modem 
enough for his time! 

It is not the innovators who are at 
fault. Much of their experimentation js 
contributive to progress; sometimes it js 
beautiful. The mischief lies in the un 
happy fact that so many individuals, in 
their craving to make places for them. 
selves as originative geniuses, dedicate 
themselves to further and further in. 
vention, measure their accomplishment 
by the degree of novelty they achieve, 
and measure their novelty not by what 
they have said but merely by how 
they have said it. 

Thus we find ourselves confronted 
today with a passion for finding new 
ways. It is as though art had all but 
lost its capacity for spontaneous love 
and were threshing about in search of 
novel stimulations. In these stimula- 
tions there may be excitement, enter- 
kinds of 
satisfaction that are produced by skill- 
ful titillation. But the sense of beauty 
that graces every move of the unaffected 
lover is never found in the posturings 


tainment, and the various 


and attitudinizings of egotistical cour- 
tiers. Real ardor rarely concerns itself 
directly with style. It may even be 
awkward in its beauty. 

But, alas, here too we find certain 
pretensions in contemporary art. So 
sophisticated has the field become that 
even these qualities of awkwardness are 
exploited by those who wish to seem 
powerful by the elimination of anything 
as difficult as subtlety. They do not 
realize that primitive work possesses in 
its qualities of authenticity a subtlety 
all its own. Or, still worse, they think 
that twentieth-century, Occidental per- 
sonalities can successfully utilize prin- 
ciples and procedures of primitives. The 
truly modern mentality is subtle and 
cannot find its highest aesthetic exper- 
ence at levels of nostalgic simulated 
simplicity. 


| iene who wish to understand the 
variations and vagaries of moder 
art movements must realize the several 
staggering shocks that have recently 
come to the human spirit. If thee 
shocks are not understood, the arts 
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canno' be understood. One of the sub- 
tlest end most powerful! shocks was the 
Freudian analysis of the psyche into 
levels of unconscious, preconscious, and 
conscious, involved with the triple con- 
cept of the id, the ego, and the super- 
ego. This has confronted mankind with 
avivid picture of the human personality 
resem)ling the form of a floating ice- 
berg. The visible portion is only a tiny 
fraction of the great mass lying beneath 
the surface. 

To conceive of the subconscious as 
exerting greater force over the behavior 
and destiny oi an individual than the 
conscious was no simple matter. There 
was immense resistance to Freud, and 
the dominant role of sexuality in the 
initial concept had much to do with the 
resistance. The whole theory of the 
subconscious was a great blow to the 
jaunty individuals who considered, in 
terms of their own free will, that they 
were pretty well in control of them- 
selves. 

Another shock rising out of the age 
of science and climaxed by the evidence 
of two world wars was the realization 
that man’s intelligence and mechanical 
genius are developed far beyond his 
moral stature. These clear recognitions 


of shortcoming were startling reminders 
to those who had forgotten what 
tragically underdeveloped little crea- 
tures most human beings are and what 
monsters their littleness can make of 
them. Man hates to be reminded of his 
weakness and failures. He devotes most 
of his conscious and _ unconscious 
energies to the inflating of his social 
image. He may be well aware of his 
real limitations in the privacy of his 
innermost judgment, but the more he 
succeeds in persuading society that he 
is of imposing stature the more he 
gradually deludes himself. 


fins INNER Conflicts to which Freud 
so resolutely drew man’s attention 
(and which the world wars so devas- 
tatingly proved) continue to harass 
him. But still he pretends. The social 
pressures that have grown up around 
him as a result of his colossal energies 
and skills press on him from all sides. 
He feels the distortions within him as 
he is pulled by the contrary forces of 
his aspirations and his fears. At certain 
stages of his neurosis he exalts this dis- 
tortion to a virtue in order to continue 
in the deception of his inflated self- 
esteem. He makes his weakness seem 


to be strength by practicing a kind of 
plastic, paranoid creativity. He brushes 
past everything that may be healthily 
tentative or humble in his make-up in 
order to assume the grandiose style of 
unchallengeable authority. Rather than 
undertake the patient labor of achieving 
within himself an integration which 
would be an act of utmost creativity, 
he prefers to dramatize himself by 
fluent retreats to the spectacular. 

These surrenders of spiritual integrity 
are not signs of a particular weakness in 
modern men. On the contrary, it is the 
extraordinary conditions of our era, 
resulting from the complicated forces 
unleashed by our scientific genius, that 
have simply made the serenities of wis- . 
dom more difficult to achieve. Wisdom 
has to be cultivated modestly, con- 
templatively, and above all, patiently. 
Humility, contemplativeness, and 
patience are not the virtues that pay 
quickest and biggest dividends. The 
competitive strategies of modern society 
produce in most men a state of anxiety. 
They feel obliged to defend themselves 
by meeting challenges on currently suc- 
cessful terms. They put up the biggest 
possible front. They cover up every 

Continued on page 28 
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sign of doubt or hesitation in order to 
make an appearance of total self- 
assurance, of mastery, of invulnerabil- 
ity. 

In the contemporary world of art the 
situation has deteriorated to such an 
extent that if one is not a giant then he 
is scarcely even a pygmy. It is deplor- 
able to find reputable and supposedly 
thoughtful writers on art producing 
such statements as: ‘Leaving aside the 
welter [sic] of inferior talents, the period, 
like other periods, is to be judged by its 
creative men; a_ single example of 
important production . . . outweighs 
a thousand mediocre practitioners.” 

This is a deplorably unhealthy and 
uncreative attitude. It is symptomatic 
of the destructive snobbism that can 
play such havoc with the atmosphere 
in which we desire to cultivate our 
finer sensibilities. In the first place, it 
commits the unpardonable crime of 


calling a “welter” of “inferior talents” 
uncreative. This is as absurd as to say 
that the ‘“welter” of 
officers that make up a dynamic army 
have little importance compared to the 
genius of an unusual general. Nothing 
is more important, in this period of 
bowing and scraping before whatever 
looks as though it might be colossal, 
than to correct this worshiping of shows 
of strength. 


soldiers and 


T IS IMPORTANT to understand the 

forces in man’s nature that some- 
times permit him to feel vitality in 
equilibrium, in the serenity of wisdom, 
and at other times cause him to exploit 
as vitally his moods of disequilibrium 
and frustration. The whole picture of 
contemporary art becomes clearer when 
we understand these essential facts. 

The art that proclaims itself most 
loudly today indicates that many 
artists are playing from weakness 
rather than from strength. It is an 
inevitable result of our current cultural 
pattern. The accent on leadership, on 
dynamic energy, and on the authority 
of quick thinking and quick acting may 
seem practical for material progress 


and initiative. But it plays havoc when 
its influence drives artists and thinkers 
into short cuts toward maturity. 

In an age which so obviously is dis. 
ordered by conflicts and anxieties and 
which requires application of — the 
highest human resources for positive 
result few persons have the stamina to 
dedicate themselves to the most difficult 
and essential struggle. An improvement 
of the situation calls for a submergence 
of the ego. It requires a philosophy of 
generosity. It calls for creative indi- 
viduals who have a willingness to absorb 
themselves in an impersonal movement 
toward honesty, total honesty. It 
depends upon character above all else, 
upon that kind of virtue which drives a 
man to address his strength first and 
foremost to the soundness of his own 


behavior. 


A painter whose works have been er- 
hibited in Paris and numerous American 
art centers, Dr. Guggenheimer presently 
teaches creative art and the history and 
philosophy of art at Briarcliff College. 
The above article, with minor changes, 
appears in his book, Creative Vision, 
published by Harper and Brothers. 
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News from Johns Hopkins 


A CONCISE REVIEW OF INTERESTING AND SIGNIFICANT 
EVENTS AND DEVELOPMENTS AT JOHNS HOPKINS 





@ A new radiotherapy division has 
been established in the department of 
radiology of the Johns Hopkins Hos 
pital. 

Formally dedicated last month, the 
new division includes the largest cobalt 
60 source (used for medical purposes) 
in the nation, and a two million elec- 
tron volt generator. These two units 
and three others will be used for patient 
care and research in deep X-ray therapy. 

The entire basement of Halsted was 
rebuilt for the installation, using poured 
concrete of special density, lead panels 
up to two inches thick, and other 
shielding to confine the radiation to 
the room in which it is being used. The 
new division, built at a cost of $400,000, 
is the largest non-federal installation 
of its type between Philadelphia and 
Atlanta. 

The cobalt 60 source was obtained 
from Atomic Energy of Canada where 
it had been exposed to atomic pile 
radiation for eighteen months—long 
enough for it to reach 4,500 curies. 
Shielded within lead and mercury, it 
radiates continuously. 

The two million electron volt gener- 
ator, a gift of the Donner Foundation, 
creates its own radiation and radiates 
only when in use. 

Both units produce an extremely 
high level of radiation, and only the 
patients being treated can remain in 
the room during therapy. The units are 
operated from outside the closed room 
by technologists who can observe the 
patient on a small television monitor. 


@ Two Hopkins scientists are par- 
ticipating in a study sponsored by the 
U.S. Children’s Bureau in which more 
than one-third of premature infants 
were found to have at least minor 
physical or neurological defects—a 
‘gnificantly higher prevalence than 
among ‘full term” children. An inves- 
tigation of one thousand infants in 
Baltimore, half of whom were born 
prematurely, also revealed that, the 
smaller the child at birth, the greater 
is the risk of a major handicap. The 


prematurely born were found to be 
handicapped, to some extent, through 
their fifth years, in physical growth, 
neurological development — of 


bladder control, and frequency of im- 


status, 


mature speech. Preliminary examina- 
tion of the latest data suggests that 
the defects hold at least through age 
seven. 

Paul A. Harper and Rowland V. 
Rider, both from the Johns Hopkins 
School of Hygiene and Public Health, 
are participating in the continuing 
study. 


@ Secretary of State Christian A. 
Herter will be the honored guest and 
eighty-fifth annual 
Commemoration on 


speaker at the 
Founder’s Day 
February 22. 


@ The University closed its last fiscal 
year without a deficit in any of the 
schools or divisions. On the over-all 
basis, the University has been operating 
in the black for the past four years, but 
this is the first time since 1945 that 
every one of the budget divisions 
avoided a deficit. 

Current expenditures for operations 
last year were $53,589,740. In addition, 
$111,311 was spent for physical plant 
additions, and reserves of $616,765 were 
set up to finance pending capital 
projects. 

The Johns Hopkins Hospital reports 
record high operating costs of $14,000,- 
000 for the last fiscal year. This was the 
twenty-seventh consecutive year that 
the cost of running the hospital] in- 
creased, but this is the first time since 
1957 that the Hospital’s total operating 
income increased at a greater rate than 
expenses. Total operating deficit for 
the year stood at $1,456,000, compared 
to an operating deficit of $1,614,000 in 
1958-59. 
@ Air Force Discoverer XVII, 
launched on November 12 from Van- 
denberg Air Force Base, is carrying 
a precise transmitter system developed 
for the Navy’s Transit satellite project 


by the Johns Hopkins Applied Physics 
Laboratory. 

The Navy transmitter system is in 
the Discoverer to provide signals for 
Transit ground stations chiefly in the 
United States. 

From the measurement of the 
Doppler shift of these signals, the 
precise position of the satellite can be 
measured more accurately than by any 
method. The 
Doppler shift method was first used 


other commonly used 


as a method of tracking satellites by 
the Hopkins scientists and is the basis 
of the APpL’s 


Transit navigational 


system. 


@ Since October, 1959, an Lap-30 
computer has been running twenty-four 
hours a day on the top floor of Ames 
Hall, and it has greatly aided the Uni- 
versity’s researchers by relieving them 
of many of the burdensome mechanical 
steps in problem-solving. 

The tep-30, while relatively small 
when compared to the giant electronic 
“brains,” is still a competitive match 
for the human brain in doing many 
things faster and more accurately, from 
turning out the solutions to complex 
equations to playing Black-Jack. 

For example, the Lop-30 has no 
difficulty in simulating inventory prob- 
lems and telling industrial engineers 
how to maintain maximum efficiency in 
a particular operation. And it can cal- 
culate the interest on long-term in- 
vestments in a matter of seconds. 

In the recent general election cam- 
paign, James S. 
professor of social relations, went to 


Coleman, associate 


the computer for help in assimilating 
data he had gathered in a survey of 
voter choices in the Baltimore area. 
Dr. Coleman questioned eight hundred 
voters in an attempt to determine 
the effects of television’s “‘great de- 
bates” and other events during the 
campaign on final voting decisions. 
Feeding the computer the answers to 
his questionnaires, Dr. Coleman was 
able to simulate the shifting trends of 
the campaign. 
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A man who had never before played chess 
challenged two experts and bet that he could 
defeat or stalemate one of them. He played 
each and won one game. How did he do it? 


The answer to last month's puzzle is 79. 
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